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had caught up with us in the hectic race, so I signalled
for it to take over, and we slowed down. The first shot
from Mutelag killed the animal outright.

We passed close to El Unab, a huge hump of black
rock rising stark and awe-inspiring from the grey sea
of desert. It is the last outpost of the dark limestone
area. To the east the scene changes abruptly to orange,
amber and senna-coloured rocks springing out of yellow
sand and bright green camel-grass and bushes. We
halted to eat in a radiant tamarisk-covered valley. An
old gindi from the second truck began to skin the gazelle
while Sudan fetched brushwood for a fire. He stripped
the skin from the hind legs, working carefully along the
body with his hands beneath the pelt so that the whole
skin came away clean in one piece like a sheath from the
knife. Both the meat, .cooked in a pan over a great fire,
and the liver, roasted on ashes, tasted delicious. It was
lovely to see the men's joy in eating it, but I was not
hungry.

In the afternoon we drove south-east along a wide
valley flanked by orange mountains. The sand was
soft and the going was difficult. Mohammed, the gap-
toothed, feckless driver of the second truck, signalled
to us to stop. His car was pulling badly. Selman, the
mechanic, strode over to examine it. The engine was
still running. Now, though I have passed a mainten-
ance course at Bovington, I still believe in leaving a
car well alone, so long as it still moves. I cannot help
feeling it is a mistake to fiddle with an engine until it is
dead. But Selman sprang into the bonnet like a fox
into a hen-coop, and presently entrails of the Ford lay
oozing oil into the sand. I waited for a bit while
Sergeant Selman and Corporal Mohammed, in their
filthy battledresses untidily clamped round their tiny